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ae THE INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 

It is The reports of the Congress lately held at Baden 
intro- J are decidedly pleasing. The veterinary profession 
diag- ] came together from all parts of the world—many 
ar gentlemen being representative of their Govern- 
was’ i ments. At Baden not only were they received by the 
vd lost § Grand Duke and the Burgomaster but a message of 
g that § welcome was sent by the German Imperial Chancel- 
nge of lor. If we in Britain are often made to feel that a 
of the § prophet hath no honour in his own country we have 
ed the Ha sort of melancholy satisfaction in finding that we 
als for are honoured abroad. The British Government was 
ve nel represented by Mr. Cope and Professor M’Fadyean. 
TW rom @ Delegates were sent by the National Veterinary 

Association (Mr. Bloye), by the Midland V.M.S. 
ve been # (Messrs. Dawes and Malcolm), by the Central V.M.S. 
it (Mr. Hurndall:, by the Lancashire V.M.S. (Messrs. 
__ Most § Wolstenholme and Locke), and Messrs. Trigger and 
—— Dollar well represented the private practitioner. 
" rm! The work of the Congress was divided into sections. 
hey arey The first section is comparatively uninteresting to 
j. ‘Chef us now that no live live-stock is admitted except for 
; of the—fslaughter. To Continental nations with contiguous 
ne with land boundaries the international trade in cattle is of 
ig the greatest importance. Interference with the 
1 back-Birade of another nation is a serious matter, and the 
+ of the difficulties of an international arrangement seem 


almost insuperable. This the Congress recognised, 


espon 
boreal wind did ‘‘ not think the moment had yet arrived for 
ure, an@@laying down definite principles of an international 
f travel 


—Yoursl The second section discussed Foot-and-Mouth 


Disease, a subject to us of almost ancient history. 
The third section considered Meat Inspection, and 
the conclusion seemed to be that only when public 
tbattoirs were adopted could inspection be thorough, 
ind only when veterinarians were entrusted with the 
Whole business was there likelihood of the work being 
roperly done. 
Section IV. devoted itself to the dry subject of 
‘natomical Nomenclature in Veterinary Surgery. 
The fifth section was concerned with the Preven- 
ton of Tuberculosis amongst Domestic Animals. 
he conclusions were—that the prevention of tuber- 
ulosis in cattle is urgently necessary; that its ex- 
nection in a herd by the owner is practicable ; that 
4ngerously diseased animals should be slaughtered ; 
lat preventive measures by the State are desirable ; 
dat meat and milk should be carefully guarded ; that 
tterinary surgeons should compulsorily notify. 
Section VI. discussed the Utilisation of the Flesh 
id Milk of Tubercular Animals. 
Section VII. made suggestions for the prevention of 
"ine Epizootics—and very weak ones they were. Our 


ADIG.” 


Counties V.M.A. will be found in the proceedings of that 
body printed on another page. It is well worth reading, 
and we repeat their concluding hope that attendance 
at these and other gatherings of a similar nature, will be 
looked upon as an indispensable aid to veterinary pro- 
gress. 


CONGRESS OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE 
AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


The eighteenth congress of the Sanitary !nstitute 
is now a matter of history, and it may be interesting 
to discover as far as possible the position which the 
veterinarian has occupied at it. It has been pro- 
nounced a great success, the total numbers attending 
has been estimated at about 2000. The number of 
veterinary surgeons attending was about 25. At first 
sight this looks a comparatively small number, but 
when we consider the numerical strength of the 
different bodies interested, viz., municipal authorities, 
medical officers of health, port sanitary authorities, 
engineers, architects, surveyors, sanitary inspectors, 
etc , there are some grounds for being satisfied with 
this number although there is still room for improve- 
ment. 

The profession have every reason to be proud of 
the members who prepared and read the papers at 
the meeting. The subjects were in all cases most 
ably dealt with, and the interest they aroused was 
evinced by the attendance of delegates from local 
authorities and others interested in the carrying out 
of measures for the prevention and spread of diseases 
among animals. This is one of the most important 
features of the meeting, and one which cannot fail to 
be of mutual benefit, and it may be further noted 
these delegates have shewn an example which the 
profession will at future meetings do well to follow. 
Attendance at congresses are an education, and 
visits to the different sections are necessary to make 
it liberal and broad. 

The reports in the local newspapers of the con- 
ference of veterinary inspectors are of the most 
meagre character. In some they are altogether 
absent. The real reason for this is perhaps not far 
to seek, and itis just the position which the Registra- 
tion Committee want the profession to occupy by the 
alteration they made of the bye-law last year—a 
position of obscurity, while other professions by dint 
of using the very same means condemned by the 
committee are pushing their way to the front and 
occupying positions which members of the profession 
are best qualified to fill. Truly some of the results 
of the doings of our Council are sad and humiliating, 
and deprive us of the fruits of our labours. There 


‘is in advance of the recommendations of the Con- 
fess, but our Board of Agriculture is afraid to put it in 


was Only one member of Council present, and only 
one from the teaching staff of our schools. 


The report of the delegates sent by the Midland 
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A UNIQUE ALTERATION IN COLOUR OF A 
HORSE’S HOOFS. 


I venture to bring the following case before your 
readers, because I think it must be very uncommon, 
and therefore may be interesting to some of them. 

The subject is a dark brown van gelding, about 
ten years old, he is the subject of broken wind, but 
otherwise enjoys good health. His fore legs are 
black from the knees downwards to the hoofs. His 
hind pasterns are white, and he has always had two 
white hind feet. The fore feet were black, as it is 
usual to find the feet under black legs, up till the 
end of May last. 

Now, however, they are both as white as any white 
feet you will see, except for a few very narrow streaks 
of black down them. 

The horn is as tough as ever it was, in fact there 
appears to be no change in it, except with regard to 
the colour. There has been no change in the colour 
of the legs. 

The change gives him a rather peculiar appearance, 
and I should like to know, if anyone has ever seen a 
similar change take place. 


Prerer Witson, M.R.C.V.S. 
Penicuik. 
FERN POISONING. 
By D. M. Srorrar, F.R.C.V.S. ) 


As a result of the prolonged drought, | had last 
week a case of fern poisoning in a yearling bullock. 
Along with the ordinary symptoms of this fatal com- 
plaint I noticed one which did not appear in any of 
the cases reported on by me in The Journal of Com- 
parative Pathology a few years ago, neither have I 
seen it mentioned by any other writer on the 
subject refer to cutaneous hemorrhage. 

When | first saw the animal the breathing was 
greatly distressed and stertorous owing to hemor- 
rhage and effusion in the vicinity of the larynx, and 
at about six points on different parts of the skin a 
few drops of blood were oozing out. 

On the following day when I nade a post-mortem 
1 found some twenty similar places; whilst under- 
neath the light-coloured and thin skinned parts I 
could see the cutaneous vessels congested with a black 
tarry-looking blood as well as several hemorrhagic 
spots. On removing the skin I found a large num- 
ber of the same al over the body. The country 
about here is so badly burnt up there is little but fern 
to eat on some farms, but the change in the weather 
will, | hope, alter this state of atfairs. 


ACCIDENT TO AN EXAMINER. 


Our regret will be shared by every member of t - 
fession on hearing that Mr. T. B. Goodall is laid a vith 
a broken femur. Our friend left the Southampton Con- 
gress to examine a horse. He is one of the men who 

lieve in riding his horse whilst testing the wind—a 
good plan but not “es expedient. He was thrown 
and hence the trouble. Mr. Goodall is going on well, 
but his restless energy finds the restraint most trying. ; 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


On tHE ImporTaNcE or ‘T'akING AWAY THE AFTER- 
Bieta 1x Carrie.—By Tzerz, of Warin, Veterinary 
Surgeon. 


Although a great number of farmers know that at 
the latest the foetal envelopes should be removed 
from cattle on the third day after parturition, yet 
this is frequently neglected. On the one hand the 
expense of calling in a veterinary surgeon is in some 
cases grudged, on the other hand the owners are not 
aware that a greater expense may result to them by 
the putrefaction of the after-birth and its conse- 
quences. It is also to be regretted that more stress is 
not laid on this point at the colleges, probably because 
at all times the operation is very disagreable. If one 
considers this omission of removal of the envelopes 
with its attendant risk to the owner of the animal as 
partially due to the veterinary surgeon and partly to 
the farmer or cowkeeper, one cannot too often recom- 
mend the removal of the after-birth; for the daily in- 
jection of the womb is and still remains only a make- 
shift. Take for an example the course of such cases : 

On the first day the cow is perfectly right. On 
the second day the milk supply becomes less and its 
pressure diminished, the protruding portions of the 
envelopes begin to putrefy. On the third day the 
appetite gets less, the milk supply visibly diminishes ; 
also on this day one can notice that the cow is thin- 
ner. Of the further course | will only remark that in 
10 days the cow has quite visibly lost in body weight 
and has in consequence become of diminished value 
especially taking into consideration also the loss of 
milk supply. The cow also becomes predisposed to 
other illnesses e. y. tuberculosis, or chronic catarrh 
of the uterus and vagina with consequent lack of 
future fecundity. Further the owner will be injured 
by the uselessness of this cow at the next rutting 
period, and another point is worthy of note :— 

It is well known that the virus of contagious abor- 
tion (putting on one side fodder causes) clings to the 
ufter-birth, and by swishing of the tail this is carried 
on to the bed, and in most cases this calamity is con- 
veyed from the affected animals to the others, and what 
part may the bull not take in the spreading of the 
disease in grazing land? Is it not a nasty sight to see 
cow with a foul protruding after-birth switching flies 
off her udder with her soiled tail at milking time? 
What poisonous matter may not fall partly into the 
milk and partly on the body? for the commendable 
practice of washing the udder before milking is never 
carried out in the country. 

On consideration of the case it is to the general 
interest of farmers to have the after-birth removed in 
the winter at latest on the third day and in the sum- 
mer on the second ; otherwise milk from such cows 
ought not to be used in the house, as in no case is it 
harmless to use such, especially if for children.— 
Berliner Thierarzt Woch. G. M. 
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MEAT INSPECTION AND ABOLITION OF 
PRIVATE SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 


By E. Perronett Mansy, M.)., D.P.H., 
Assistant Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool. 


(Read before the British Medical Association at their 
Meeting at Portsmouth.) 


Introduction. 


I am well aware that little that is new can be said on 
this subject. It has been discussed on many occasions 
and in many places. Why, therefore should one tell 
again a twice-told tale? will give you at once the 
reason I have in mind in bringing the subject before the 
State Medicine Section of the British Medical Association. 
It is because at a great gathering like the annual meet- 
ing, very many medical men are present whose direct 
connection with public health work is slight. That is to 
say, the majority of them are not medical officers ot 
health—a condition the reverse of what obtains at sani- 
tary congresses. So that, either at the meeting itself, 
or through the medium of our valuable Journal, one is 
to some extent addressing an audience many of whom 

rhaps have not fully considered the subject of meat 
Inspection, nor the need in England for improvement in 
such inspection. Now these medical practitioners are in 
touch with thousands of thinking men and women through- 
out the country, and have infinite powers of forming and 
influencing public opinion on if they will 
only use them---powers far greater perhaps than they 
recognise. 

The medical officer of health is primarily concerned 
with his health committee, and cannot, except secondarily, 
influence private individuals. The health committee 
may approve the reports of their medical officer, and the 
town council may confirm the views of the health com- 
mittee, but behind and far above both is the central 
body governing of the country—Parliament— which is not 
always infiuenced-. I say it in all humbleness—-by the 
opinion of experts, but by its master, the “ free and inde- 
pendent elector.” ' 

No great reforms, sanitary or otherwise, are brought 
about in this country by the stroke of the pen of a high 
official. They come by the educating of public opinion. 
Let us, then, lose no time in educating public opinion 
aright on this meat question ; for as in evidence of edu- 
cating power misdirected—that is perverted education— 
the recent action of Parliament with regard to vaccina- 
tion will occur to everyone of us. 

All this, no doubt, is simply a statement of truisms ; 
but what is it that the medical practitioners of the 
country can do in the way of bringing about an im- 
provement in our system of meat inspection and in the 
conditions under which animals intended for human food 
are slaughtered ? It is by continually impressing on 
their friends and patients, influential and otherwise, for 
We all have votes nowadays, the need—the pressing need 
—in this country for improvement in the system. The 
abolition of private slaughterhouses, where only too often 
Meat ls prepared and kept under grossly insanitary con- 

tions, and the substituting of public slaughterhouses 
under municipal control, being the only satisfactory 
Means of attaining the desired end. 

f a) The Commission reported on this question as 
ollows :-— 
a We recommend that in all towns and municipal 

Troughs in England and Wales, and in Ireland, powers 
= aaarred on the authorities similar to those conferred 

a cottish corporations and municipalities by the Burgh 
Shee (Scotland) Act, 1892—namely : 
i: ) When the local authority in any town or urban dis- 
public England and Wales and Ireland have provided a 
aa ¢ slaughterhouse, power be conferred. on them to 

care that no other place within the town or borough 


three years be allowed to the owners of existing regis- 
tered private slaughterhouses to apply their premises to 
other purposes. 

(b). That local authorities be empowered to require all 
meat slaughtered elsewhere than in a public slaughter- 
house, and brought into the district for sale, to be taken 
toa place or places where such meat may be inspected; 
and that local authcrities he empowered to make a charge 
to cover the reasonable expenses attendant on such in- 
spection. 

(c) That when a public slaughterhouse has been estab- 
lished, inspectors shall be engaged to inspect all animals 
immediately after slaughter, and stamp the joints of all 
carcases passed as sound. 

2. It appears desirable that in London the provision of 
public in substitution for private slaughterhouses should 
be considered in respect to the needs of London as a whole, 
and in determining their positions regard must be had for 
the convenient couveyance of animals by railway from 
markets beyond the limits of London, as well as from the 
Islington market, to the public slaughterhouses which 
should be provided. At the present time no administra- 
tive authority has statutory powers authorising it to pro. 
vide public slaughterhouses other than for the slaughter 
of foreign cattle at the port of debarkation. 

3. With regard to slaughterhouses in rural districts, the 
case is not soeasy. But the difficulty is one that must be 
faced, otherwise there will be a dangerous tendency to 
send unwholesome animals to be slaughtered and sold in 
small villages where they will escape inspection. We 
recommend, therefore, that in Great Britain the inspec- 
tion of meat in rural districts be administered by the 
County Councils. 

4. We recommend that it shall not be lawful to offer for 
sale the meat of any auimal not killed in a duly licensed 
slaughterhouse. 

(6) The Public Health Committee of the London 
County Council in July, 1899, submitted a report to the 
Council in the following terms : 

(a) That in the opinion of the Council it is desirable that, 
as a first step towards ensuring the proper inspection of 
meat, private slaughterhouses should cease to exist in Lon- 
don, and that butchers should in substitution be afforded 
such facilities as are necessary for the killing of animals in 
public slaughterhouses to be erected by the Council. 

(b) That a copy of this report and of the Council’s reso- 
lution thereon be sent to the Local Government Board, 
with an intimation that the Council is prepared to accept 
such responsibilities as may be necessary to give effect in 
London to the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis, and that the Board be asked whether they 
will include in any lezislation introduced by them in con- 
nection with the Royal Gommission’s report the provisions 
which would be necessary for this purpose. 

The Council, however, owing no doubt to the powerful 
opposition of the Meat and Cattle Trade Associations, 
has shelved the matter for the present. 

(c) Sir Richard Thorne says : 

How is the very proper demand of the butchers for uni- 
formity in the conditions regulating the seizure of carcases 
on account of tuberculosis to be met? How is such skilful 
handling of slightly tuberculous carcases to be attained as 
will secure the removal of the diseased portions in such a 
way that no risk shall attach to the remainder? I only 
know one answer, namely. by the abolition, as far as prac- 
ticable, of private slaughterhouses, by the provision in all 
large centres of population, whether technically styled urban 
or rural, of public slaughterhouses under the direct control 
of the sanitary authorities and their officers, and by the 
adoption of measures which will, as soon as practicable, 
provide a class of skilled meat inspectors. 

The properly administered public slaughterhouse is de- 
manded as an act of justice to those trading in meat; it is. 
demanded in the interests of public health and decency ; it 
is demanded for the prevention of cruelty to the lower 
animals, and it is demanded in order to bring England, if 
not the United Kingdom, somewhat nearer to the level of 
other civilised nations in this matter...... 

Public slaughterhouses, officered by skilled inspectors, 


Shall be used for slaughtering, except that a period of 


and supervised by medical officers of health, are urgently 
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required, amongst other reasons, for the prevention of 
tuberculosis in man, 


Private Slaughterhouses. 


It is obvious to anyone how inefficient meat inspection 
must be where there are a large number of private 
slaughterhonses in a town. The occupiers naturally 
slaughter at times to suit their own convenience, and not 
that of the inspector. In Liverpool, with a population 
of 668,000, we have, besides an abattoir owned by a 
private company, only thirty private slaughterhouses, 
and we have five meat inspectors who devote their whole 
time to the work. But in smaller places where there are 
perhaps many more slaughterhouses and no special in- 
spectors, meat inspection becomes very often practically 
a dead letter. One remedy suggested for this state of 
things is to increase the number of meat inspectors, as 
being cheaper than closing all private slaughterhouses 
and building municipal ones. Cheaper it would be 
of course and better than the present conditions, but 
how far behind the methods adopted, fur example, in 
Germany ! 

And even if, as has been suggested, one inspector to 
every ten slaughterhouses be appointed, the question 
of insanitary conditions under which slaughtering takes 
place in many private slaughterhouses would not be 
remedied, though it might be improved. 


Regulations in Foreign Countries. 


Both in arrangements for slaughtering and in meat in- 
spection, England is very far behind when compared 
with Continental countries, as those of us who have 
studied the subject in Berlin, Leipzig, and other places 
know well. In these towns well-managed municipal 
slaughterhouses exist, all private ones have been 
abolished, and all meat, whether killed at the abattoirs 
or imported, must be inspected and stamped by cqm- 
petent inspectors before being sold. In Germany laws 
were passed in 1868, 1876, 1879, and 1881 dealing 
directly with the question of the provision of public 
slaughterhouses, the prohibition of the erection of 
private slaughterhouses, aud other matters connected 
therewith. These are the general slaughtering Acts, 
and when the Town Council of a place desire to apply 
them to their own town they obtain a local Act giving 
them the necessary powers to build public slaughter- 
houses, close private ones, make regulations for the ex- 
aminating and stamping of meat, ete. 

In Leipzig, for example, which possesses one of the 
most modern abattoirs in Germany : 

1. No private slaughterhouse exists. 

2. All slaughtering is carried on in the public 
slaughter-halls, under sanitary surroundings, and the 
work of meat inspection is enormously facilitated 
thereby. 

3. All meat brought into the town has to be taken to 
the Central office for inspection before being sold. 

4. Microscopical and other examinations of meat are 
carried out. 

5. All meat passed as sound is stamped in several 
laces with the official stamp, showing that it is fit for 
uman food. 

6. Bad meat is taken away and destroyed by the 
municipality, 

The question of the Freibank should be mentioned 
and though it has many points in its favour I do not 
think that English people at present would take to the 
idea. [ have, however, seen much very fair meat sold at 
the Freibank at 44d. per 0.5 kilo( 1.11b.). Practically 
no frozen New Zealand or River Plate meat is sold in 
pn a and Freibank meat seems somewhat to re- 
place it. 

In Berlin, and in slaughterhouses of old construction 
the system of ——_ small slaughterhouses, each let to 
one butcher, obtains. In Leipzig, Hanover, Cologne, 


Potsdam, and all modern buildings of the kind in Ger- 
many, the system of large slaughtering halls exists. — In 
these no special place is assigned to any butcher, he just 
uses the space vacant at the moment. 

The advantages of the large halls are that the systema- 
tic inspection of all carcases and offal can be much more 
readily carried out, and that free ventilation and plenty 
of light are more readily obtained. Every director 
questioned was in favour of the large halls, which indeed, 
as [ say, are universal in all new abattoirs in Germany 
now. 

It may be interesting to quote some of the regulations 
in force at Leipzig with regard to inspection, etc., of 
cattle slaughtered there, and of meat brought in from 
outside. This will indicate in the fewest words how 
complete the system is. 


REGULATIONS MADE BY THE LeErpziG CoUNCIL AS TO 
THE EXAMINATION OF CATTLE AND MEAT. 


The examination of cattle, etc., brought into the market 
and slaughterhouses shall be made by experts appointed by 
the Council —namely, the director, two veterinary surgeons, 
six assistant veterinary surgeons, the chief of the micro- 
scopical department, the microscopical assistants, and the 
officers engaged in taking the samples of meat. 

The director is the supreme officer of the es:ablishment. 

To him are delegated all powers for the examination of 
meat. All other employees are under his control. 

He also exercises final judgment in all cases of dispute. 

One of the two veterinary surgeons supervises the cattle 
markets, and also takes charge of the examinasion of all 
imported fresh meat. He is the director’s deputy, and has 
a title of Official Cattle Market Veterinary Surgeon. 

The other veterinary surgeon has the supervision of the 
slaughterhouses and the sanitary department, and is known 
as the Sanitary Veterinary Surgeon. 

A veterinary surgeon is appointed to supervise each of the 
three slaughter halls. 

A veterinary or assistant veterinary surgeon shall inspect 
all animals entering the cattle markets or lairages. 

Animals found to be suffering from disease shall be 
taken to the sanitary department for observation or 
slaughter. 

All animals shall be inspected immediately after slaugh- 
ter by the veterinary inspector who is present in the 
slaughterhall. 

An additional mic: oscopical examination of the carcases 
of pigs, with » view to the discovery of trivhinosis, shall be 
made by the examiners. 

If upon examination the veterinary inspector finds the 
meat to be good and the intestines healthy, he shall mark 
each carcase with the veterinary stamp in a noticeable and 
conspicuous position, and shall order further marks to be 
— on the meat by the superintendent of the slaughter- 

all. 

As soun as a carcase has been marked the owner can dis- 
pose of it as he thinks fit. : 

Meat which is healthy but of poor quality, calves which 

are immature, also meat found unhealthy but which may 
still be eaten, all of which meat is wanting in nourishment, 
shall be marked as being of less value and of inferior quality 
and shali be transferred to the Freibank. 
_ Where animals are found on slaughtering to be affected 
ina small degree, such as with abscesses, deformities, etc-s 
having no influence on the genéral quality of the meat, the 
affected parts be taken away and the remainder of the car- 
cuse declared by the veterinary surgeon as fit for food. 

Meat which upon examination is found to be unfit for 
human food shall be taken to the sanitary slaughterhouse, 
there to be destroyed in the usual way. 


EXAMINATION oF ImporTED Mzat. 
(Meat which is not slaughtered in the city.) 


All meat which is brought into the city shall be taken, be- 
fore being sold, or eaten, to the inspection office at the pu . 
slaughterhouses, to be examined. 

The person bringing rneat for inspection shall give at the 


inspection office the name of the importer and butcher, 4” 
a full description ef the meat. 
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If the meat is emaciated, or immature, or if there are 
any symptoms of disease, it shall be condemned and 
destroyed. 

The meat shall be examined microscopically if necessary. 

A a shall be kept of all meat which has been im- 

rted. 

Meat which is submitted for examination shall not be 
removed from the inspection office unti] it has been 
stamped. 

The imported meat, if good, shall be stamped as such. but 
with a different stamp to that which is placed on good meat 
slaughtered in the city, in order that all concerned may see 
that such meat is imported. 

{f the imported meat is offered for sale raw, the pur- 
chaser must be informed in some way that it is imported 
meat. 

Where the two kinds of meat are sold in one shop they 
shall be kept separate, and sold for what they are. 

Imported meat shall not be transferred to the Freibank. 


REGULATIONS AS TO STAMPING oF Mrar. 


The meat which has been passed as fit for human food 
shall be stamped as follow : 
A carcase of Leef witl 12 stamps. 
A carcase of veal with 6 stamps. 
A carcase of mutton with 8 stamps. 
A carcase of pork with 12 stamps. 


Persons requiring more marks put on the meat than those 
stated must make application at the time the stamping is 
being done, and point out where the additional marks are to 
be placed. 

REGULATIONS AS TO THE “ FREIBANK.” 

This is an establishment to which all meat which is passed 
as fit for food, but which is of an inferior quality, is taken 
in order that such meat, being of less value than meat which 
is fully nourished, shall, under the supervision of the authori- 
ties, be sold as meat of au inferior quality, and at prices to be 
fixed by them, which must not exceed four-fifths of the 
market prices of good meat. 

All fresh meat which has, upon examination by the veteri- 
nary surgeon, been found to be of an inferior quality, shall be 
taken to the Freibenk ; such meat can only be sold at the 
Freibank, and by persons employed bythe City Council. 

Such persons shall not sell any other kind of meat, nor 
shall they sell meat outside the F reibank. 

The Council shall fix the locality and time for the holding 
of the Freibank. 

The flesh of animals slightly diseased. which has been 
thoroughly boiled on the premises, may be sold at the F rei- 
bank, but it must be stated atthe time of sale what the 
animal has been affected with. 

The meat shall be weighed to the salesman, who shall ac- 
count for all meat given him to sell. 

The meat shall be sold in pieces not exceeding 6lbs. in 
weight, and for private consumption only. 

Theamount realised from the sale of meat at the Frei- 
bank shall, after deducting expenses and fees, be handed 
over to the owners of the meat. 


Compensation for Closure of Private Slaughterhouses. 


In Germany compensation is paid for closing the pri- 
vate slaughterhouses. The method of determining the 
amount being by arbitration, the owner of the slaughter- 

ouse appoints one arbitrator, the Town Council another, 
and the Provincial Government a third. In any case 
the owners have to give notice of their intention to 
claim compensation within six months after they 

lave received notice to close, or no claim will be con- 
sidered. 

This question of compensation, you may remember, 
Was not touched on by the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis in their recommendations. It was simply sugges- 
ted that three years notice should be given. It is of 
course an important point, and it is here again that the 
help of the family practitioner can be of service in rous- 
ing interest in the matter, and so gradually forming 
public opinion. 

n considering the question of compensation, two 


1. The people whose slaughterhouses are unsatisfac- 
tory and insanitary in every way. Are such people to be 
compensated for being compelled to desist from perpetua- 
ting a most unsatisfactory condition of things? I think 
not. 

2. There are owners and tenants of slaughterhouses 
who do everything they can, under the circumstances, 
to carry on their business with as much regard as possi- 
ble to the public health. They keep their premises in 
good order, and are always ready as far as possible to 
modernise them to meet the suggestions of the medical 
officer of health. These people deserve better treatment 
in the way of compensation or length of notice than the 
first class I mentioned. 

It seems to me, however, that the question of compen- 
sation need not be so large a one as we have been led to 
suppose, for there is little necessity to comp2nsate any 
but those whose actual business as slaughterers is 
stopped. 

The better-class slaughterhouse owner that I have 
been speaking of is either : (a) A butcher who uses the 
private slaughterhouse for his own convenience ; for 
example, as being convenient to his shop, or for other 
reasons ; or (b) a slaughterer who is not a meat seller at 
> and simply lives by his business of slaughtering for 
others. 

Surely if it is in the interests of the public health that 
private slaughterhouses should be closed, the mere ques- 
tion of convenience to the butcher and meat seller should 
not entitle him to compensation for disturbance. He 
would have his three years’ notice, and at the end of 
that time let him do his slaughtering at the proper place, 
namely, the public abattoir ; and if in any special case it 
were shown that he had perhaps recently spent con- 
siderable sums of money in endeavouring to comply 
with the requirements of the medical officer of health of 
the district, some basis of compensation might be easily 
arrived at. 

But with the other man the case is somewhat different. 
He has a trade on which he lives, and at the end of 
three years that source of livelihood comes to an end. 
Should it bea very serious matter to compensate him ? 
and if some compensation is necessary, should not it 
take the form of guaranteed employment at the new 
abattoir, if he is a working man? If, on the other hand, 
hedid not himself actually use the poleaxe, he could re- 
ceive an annuity or lump sum, calculated on a fair and 
moderate basis. 

The German Act of 1881 specially provides that no 
compensation shall be paid for the extra trouble there 
may be involved by reason of a butcher having to 
slaughter away from his own place of business. Com- 
pensation paid shall be for real damage or loss which 
can be proved on account of the closing of the places ; 
such places having been built for slaughtering purposes. 
And compensation to be paid must have deducted from 
it the amount which may be realised from the properties 
and fixtures when used for other purposes. 

I think in England the difficulties have been exaggera- 
ted. Let public opinion be sufficiently aroused on the 
subject, and I do not think the question of compensation 
will be a very serious difficulty. At present public 
opinion is not strong ; on the other hand the butchers 
and their federations are, and naturally the Government 
says “the time is not yet ripe.” 

Stamping Meat. 

With regard to the question of stamping the meat it 
has been suggested that the British public will object to 
have its joints of meat disfigured thereby. I do not be- 
lieve so for one instant. In Germany such marks are 
understood, looked for, and sometimes even more of them 
asked for on a carcase than the authorities usually put, 
and why should it not be the same in England !/— Brit. 


classes of persons concerned have to be mentioned, one 
of which classes may be again subdivided. 


Med. Journal. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Tuesday afternoon, September 5th last. 
The President (Mr. H. J. Dawes, of West Bromwich) 
occupied the chair, and there were also present : Messrs. 
Trigger, Newcastle; Martin, Wellington; Carles, 
Worcester, Collett, Weet Bromwich ; Green, Dudley ; 
Olver and Slippers, Tamworth ; Brooks, Handsworth ; 
Kitchen, Walsall ; Barling, Ross ; Barrett, Nuneaton ; 
Biner, Blakeway, Taylor, and Malcolm, Birmingham. 
Visitors : Messrs. W. Olver and Sykes. 


APOLOGIES. 


The Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of letters or 
telegrams expressing regret for non-attendance from 
Profs. Dewar, Pritchard, and Williams, Messrs. Hunting, 
Wartnaby, Over, Carless, Burchnall, Russell, Paley 
Wragg, Mason, Reynolds, Grasby, Stevenson, Spencer 
Wiggins, ete. 

A RESIGNATION. 


The Hon. Sec. read a letter he had received from Mr. 
J.J. Crowhurst, Stratford-on-Avon, resigning his mem- 
bership of the Association on the susnnd that it was so 
often inconvenient for him to attend the meetings. 

Upon the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. J. 
Blakeway, the resignation was accepted with regret. 


New MEMBERS. 


_The following gentlemen, duly nominated at the pre- 
vivus meeting, were unanimously elected members of the 
Association. 

Mr. G. H. Krrcnen, of Walsall, proposed by the Presi- 
dent, and seconded by Mr. Gooch. 

Mr. R. Stevenson, of Longton, proposed by Mr. Trig- 
ger, and seconded by the Hon. See. 

Mr. H. Bresey, of Horecastle, Kidsgrove, proposed by 
Mr. Trigger, and seconded by Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. R. W. Caress, of Stafford, proposed by Mr. W.S. 
Carless, and seconded by Mr. Green. 


Tue Proposed MipLanp UNIversiry.—A 
TION GRANTED. 


The next business on the agenda was to receive a re- 
port from the committee appointed to obtain further 
—— respecting the proposed Midland University. 

his report was embodied in a statement made by Mr. 
F. J. Taylor, who had given notice of his intention to 
move that this Association contribute a sum of money in 
aid of the movement. 

Mr. TayLor, in the course of his remarks, said he had 
been obliged to modify considerably his original propo- 
sition, for he had come to the conclusion that it would 
be not only impracticable but against their wish to urge 
the establishment at the University of a veterinary 
teaching school. He was informed by the secretary of 
the movement that such a scheme had been suggested 
but any such scheme was impracticable, and it would 
therefore be best for them to content themselves by 
helping financially an — from which they would 
receive no direct benefit. Nearly all the local societies 
had contributed sums of money to the scheme, varying 
in amount according to their circumstances, but any 
sum, however small, would be most gratefully received 
especially as an indication that the veterinary rofession 
was in sympathy with so important an educational 
movement. 

The Hon. Sec., in seconding the motion, said it would 


not do for them, as members of a scientific association, 
to display any apathy towards a movement which had 
for its object the establishment of a university in their 
midst Other learned professions were taking an interest 
in the movement to the extent suggested by Mr. Taylor, 
and he could think of no better means of testifying their 
approval of the scheme than by making a grant towards 
its funds. Some societies had voted a lump sum and 
others had arranged for an annual contribution over a. 
given number of years. Then, again, there were no doubt 
several individual members who might be disposed to 
subscribe, and he understood that Mr. Green, Mr. Blake- 
way, Mr. Hodgkin, and Mr Taylor were all willing to 
contribute, and he himself would also do so. Those 
private donations, together with any sum which the 
Association might vote, would make a respectable con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Otver thought there were fair arguments in 
favour of the motion, but he should ns that the 
contribution be ina lump sum. It would scarcely be 
right to bind their successors to an annual subscription. 

The PRESIDENT observed that there was a precedent 
for it, in the shape of the annual donation to the Veteri- 
nary Benevolent Institution. 

Mr. Biakeway said that as treasurer, he should prefer 
that _ donation should be given in a lump sum, and 
not made to extend over a period of years. 

Mr. BaRLING inquired what the present state of the 
Association’s funds was. . 

Mr. Biakeway replied that after meeting an unvsually 
large number of outstanding claims, there would be a 
balance in hand of about £150. 

Mr. TricGER did not think the time had arrived for 
subscribing to the Univerity, which was at present non- 
existent. There was not much chance of a veterinary 
chair being endowed, as it would cost too much money, 
-“ even if there were, he should not be in favour 
of it. 

The Hon. Sec. felt sure Mr. Trigger was labouring 
under a misapprehension. It was far from their wish 
that a veterinary chair should be endowed. It was 
merely intended by the motion that this Association 
should follow the example of many other bodies, and 
exhibit a practical! sympathy with the movement. 

Mr. TRIGGER said that the last statement certainly 
made the issue much clearer, but nevertheless he could 
not see his way to support the motion. 

Upon a vote being taken the resolution was carried. 

To put the matter in order, Mr. Taylor now moved that 
the sum of £25 be contributed by this Association to the 
funds of the proposed Midland University. 

The Hon. Sec. seconded. 

A warm discussion ensued, during which an amend- 
ment was introduced by Mr. Barling, seconded by Mr. 
Byner, that the contribution be dee £50 or’ nothing. 

Eventually, the amendment was negatived, and Mr. 
Taylor’s resolution adopted by a substantial majority. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT 
BADEN-BADEN. 


The PrestpENT, who with the Hon. Sec. attended the 
recent International Veterinary Congress at Baden- 
Baden, as delegates from this Association, presented the 
following report of their visit : 


REPoRT. 


Of the delegates from the Midland Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association to the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Veterinary Surgeons held at Baden- 
Baden from August 7th to 12th, 1899. 


We report that in accordance with the’ resolution 


of the Association we duly attended the meetings of 
Congress. 
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Sometime prior to the date of the Congress several 
members of the Association signified their intention of 
accompanying us, but at the last our sole companion 
from the Midlands was Mr. Trigger, of Newcastle, whose 
cheerful companionship and inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote materially enlivened our journey. 

On the advice of an old traveller we booked by way of 
Harwich, Hook of Holland, thence by rail to Cologne, 
where we stopped the first night. The following day 
ong ) we went by one of the express Rhine steamers 
rom Cologne to Mayence. It was very unlike an 
English Sunday, being far more like a gala day, the 
boat being crowded with passengers evidently on 
pleasure bent. The beautiful Rhine scenery with its 
vine clad hills and numerous historic castles, form a 
sight never to be forgotten. The next day Monday we 
journey by rail from Mayence to Baden which we 
reached about noon, minus our luggage, it being delayed 
some hours at Mayence, owing to a railway official’s 
inability to understand our language. On our arrival 
we were met by a Congress official, who courteously 
took charge of us, and supplied us with valuable infor- 
mation respecting the Congress and its members, among 
whom we were glad to meet such well known English 
veterinarians as Prof. M’Fadyean, Messrs. Cope, Dollar, 
Hurndall, Wolstenholme, Locke, etc., as well as English 
i members from Canada, the States and Aus- 
tralia. 

Seeing that nearly 1000 merabers attended the Con- 
gress comprising representatives from nearly every 
quarter of the Globe, many of whom braved a journey 
of a week or even a month in order to take part in the 
common work, it is not to be wondered at that the 
International Veterinary Congress is regarded as a very 
important scientific gathering, and as such meets with an 
enthusiastic reception from the leading inhabitants of 
the district. 

The Congress was opened by Dr. Lydtin and addresses 
of welcome to the members were given by the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Eisenlohr, and the chief burgomaster of 
the town, Mr. Geemer. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Eisenlohr said: It 
is my pleasant duty, in accordance with the command of 
His Royal Highness the Grand Duke, to bid you wel- 
come to the land of Baden. I am commissioned by the 
Chancellor of the Empire to greet you in the name of 
the federated German Governments, and to express the 
heartiest thanks for the presence of so many 
distinguished men. I am glad that the preparations for 
the Congress were in able hands and the way made safe 
for your deliberations. A number of questions are to 
be discussed, the solving of which can only be expected 
by uniform government intervention. 

In the course of his speech the Chief Burgomaster 
said: To-day we rejoice in the fact that the representa- 
tives of the governments of the German States and of 
many European and transmarine countries, far famed 
men of science and practice and earnest workers among 
the veterinary, medical and agricultural professions of all 
the civilized nations of the world, have met here in an 
illustrious assembly, which in the number of its members 
probably surpasses any former Congress. We shall 
remember it as an event in the history of our native 
town, that its name will be indissolubly connected with 
the VII. International Veterinary Congress. 

On a subsequent occasion His Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke attended the Congress and held a reception, 
at which a number of the foreign delegates, including 
the representatives of the Midlands, were personally 
Introduced to him. 

In order to enable the delegates from the various 
countries to follow the proceedings not only were the 
reporters addresses printed in German, French, and 


To facilitate the business of the Congress, the subjects 
under consideration were divided into seven sections, 
viz. :— 

(1) The discussion of preventive measures against the 
spread of epizootics in consequence of the international 
cattle trade. 

(1)6 The prevention of foot and mouth disease. 

(2) The prevention of tuberculosis amongst domestic 
animals. 

(3) The use of the flesh and milk of tuberculous 
animals. 

(4) The newest suggestion for an effectual meat in- 
spection. 

(5) The prevention of swine epizootics. 

(6) The extension of veterinary instruction, especiall 
by the establishment of institutes for making experi- 
ments in epizootic diseases, and of chairs of comparative 
medicine—veterinary high schools. 

(7) The fixing of a final result of the endeavours to 
form an uniform anatomical nomenclature in veterinary 
medicine. 

It would involve more time than is at present at our 
disposal to present you with anything like a full sum- 
mary of the proceedings. This will be apparent to all 
when we tell you that the printed matter from the 
reporters extends to 1,200 pages, and that of those 
speakers which we have not yet received will no doubt 
cover a similar number. 

Section (1) Preventive measures against the spread of 
e ~ ae :—Consequence of the International Cattle 

rade. 

The chief reporters under this heading were Messrs. 
Hutyre (Buda-Pest), Lablouc (Paris), Braudle (St. 
Gallen), Cope (London), Lothes (Cologne), each of whom 
made certain recommendations, but after much dis- 
cussion the Congress adopted the following resolu- 
tion :—- 

The VII. International Veterinary Congress considers 
an effective fight against epizootics in the interest of the 
individual states, as well as of the public economical 
welfare, both useful and desirable. The means to be 
employed are a unifcrm application of scientific prin- 
ciples and an effectual regulation of the Veterinary © 
Department, of the Intelligence Department respecting 
epizootics, and of international cattle trade. But the 
Congress considering the difference in the economical 
development and the conditions of traffic as well as the 
dissimilitude of veterinary organization in the separate 
countries does not think the moment has yet come for 
laying down definite principles of an _ international 
agreement. 

Section (1) b. The Prevention of Foot and Mouth 
Disease. 

The chief reporters under this heading were Messrs. 
Paul Caguy (Seulis), Cope (London). Dr. Damman 
(Hanover), Dr. Furtuna (Bucharest), Hafun (Karlsruhe), 
Hess (Berne), Lendqu’est (Stockholm). After an 
interesting discussion the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

It is in the interest of an effectual prevention of foot 
and mouth disease. 

(a) By all and every means to prosecute the scientific 
investigation of this disease. 

(6) To exclude the affected districts from free 
traffic. 

( c) To submit the cattle for sale to a strict veterinary 
police control in such a way that the cattle of cattle 
traders should be placed under the inspection of the 
police before sale. 

(d) That buttermilk and all other remnants of milk 
should not be supplied habitually from the co-operative 
dairies until they have first been submitted to such « 
temperature as shall insure the extinction of infectious 
matter. 


English, but the other addresses and speeches were also 


delivered in the above languages. 


(e) That the authorities shall be required to order in 
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certain cases the slaughter of animals, the proprietors 
receiving compensation for the resulting loss. 

(f) To regulate in the whole country as far as pos- 
sible the initiation, the continuation, and the completion 
of the needful veterinary pulice rules, whereby special 
weight is to be laid upon the strict carrying out of the 
separation and disinfection of the clothes of the 
attendants, &e. 


Section (2) The prevention of tuberculosis among 
domestic animals. 

The reporters were Bang, Copenhagen; Malm 
Christiania ; Reguer, Stockholm ; Rudovsky, Briinn ; 
Siedamgrotzby, Dresden ; Stubbe, Brussels ; and after 
discussion the following resolutions were passed :— 

(1) The prevention of tuberculosis in cattle is urgently 
needed. 

(2) The extinction of bovine tuberculosis on the part 
of the owners—voluntary extinction—is practicable and 
should be universally aimed at. It demands the 
slaughter of dangerous tuberculous beasts as soon as pos- 
sible, as well as careful protection of calves and healthy 
animals from infection. 


The voluntary extinction of bovine tuberculosis should. 


be encouraged by the State through the disseminaticn of 
correct views respecting the character of tuberculosis, 
respecting the modes of infection, and the importance of 
tuberculin inoculation. These measures should be sup- 
ported by State grants. 

Yhe best method hitherto known for the prevention of 
tuberculosis among domestic animals is tuberculin. 

Tuberculin should only be supplied under State con- 
trol. In any case it should be given to veterinary sur- 
geons alone. 

(3) A State prevention of bovine tuberculosis is thor- 
oughly to be recommended. 

If it is applied with a certain caution, it can be carried 
out and will hinder the further increase of the disease 
and will gradually stop it. , 

The prevention requires: (a) the obligation of the 
veterinary surgeon to given the leg] notice of every case 
of proved tuberculosis in the exercise of his practice ; (b) 
the quickest possible slaughter of dangerously tubercu- 
lous animals (particularly those animals which are atfec- 
ted with mammitis, tuberculosis of the uterus, and of the 
intestines, as well as pulmonary tuberculosis), compensa- 
tion being granted by the State, and the prohibition of 
the return of buttermilk from the co-operative dairies, 
until it has been sterilized. 


Section (3) The use of the flesh and milk of tubercu- 
lous animals. The reporters were Butel (Meaux), De 
Jong (Leiden), Ostertag (Berlin). 

After discussion the following resolutions were passed : 
—Granted, that a general compulsory inspection of 
animals exists before and after the following 
measures are to be prescribed in view of dangers for the 
health of the people which may be connected with the 
consumption of the flesh of tuberculous animals : 

_(1) Those professional men who carry out meat inspec- 
tion are expected to examine the slaughtered animals, 
and so to give a guarantee that every case of tubercu- 
losis among the slaughtered animals and in every such 
case the spread of the tuberculous process will be accoun- 
ted for with certainty. 

(2) The most important part of the meat inspection is 
the sure detection and the perfectly uninjurious removal 
of the organs that have been changed by tuberculosis, 
together with their appendages. 

(3) With regard to the flesh of tuberculous animals, 
the parts atfected with tuberculous centres and bound by 
the corresponding lymphatic glands are to be treated in 
the same way as organs altered by tubercle. 

If the tuberculous alterations in the meat are confined 
to the lymphatic glands situated in it, the muscle may, 


after cutting out the bones, joints, vessels and lymphatic 
glands, be handed over, in a sterilized condition, to be 
used for food. 

In the case of fat animals, the melting out of the fat 
tissue that has been separated with avoidance of the 
tuberculous centres is likewise permitted. _ 

(4) In the case of local tuberculosis limited to the 
organs of the cavities, the meat may be used as food. 

f the tuberculous process in the intestines is of con- 
siderable extent, the obligation to declare it is to be in- 
sisted on. 

(5) The whole of the meat, except the melted fat, is to 
be withdrawn from use as human food, if there exists 
marked emaciation or the signs of very recent infection 
of the blood (tumour in the spleen and swelling of the 
lungs, liver, spleen, or kidneys). 

(6) In cases where the local characters of tuberculosis 
and the harmlessness of the meat are doubtful (especial- 
ly when there are tuberculous cavities and derangement 
of nutrition), the whole of the meat is to be sterilized 
before being handed over as fit for food. 

(7) The sterilized meat and the melted fat is to be sold 
under declaration. 


Or THE MILK. 


(1) The cows, goats, etc., kept for dairy purposes are 
to be subjected to regular veterinary control. 

(2) The milk of tuberculous animals is not to be used 
for human food, if the animals are emaciated or affected 
with tubercle in the mamme. 

(3) In accordance with the mode of proceeding in the 
kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, the emaciated and 
tuberculous dairy animals are to be immediately removed 
from the farms and destined for slaughter, compensation 
being given to owners. 


Section (4) The newest suggestion for an effectual 
Meat Inspection. 

The Reporters were Edelmann (Dresden) Kjesrulf 
(Stockholm) Pastalka (Wien). 

After discussion the following resolutions were passed : 

(1) The Congress desires to draw the attention of the 
Governments of the States officially represented to the 
necessity of the general introduction of compulsory in- 
spection of meat. 

(2) None other than certified veterinary surgeons can 
be summoned as professional men to inspect meat. In 
places, where it is still impossible to establish a regular 
veterinary service, lay inspectors with limited powers 
may be provisionally appointed. These must be trained 
for their profession as much as possible by veterinary 
surgeons in the larger slaughterhouses, be examined by 
the State, and constantly be controlled in the exercise of 
ther function by veterinary surgeons. Only veterinary 
surgeons should be appointed as professional inspectors 
of meat and as the directors of slaughterhouses and 
cattle sheds. 

(3). Instruction in meat inspection at the veterinary 
colleges must beimproved and extended. Meat inspec- 
tion should be made as far as possible the object of 
practical examination for a veterinary diploma. This 
examination too must take place for the obtaining of 
the diploma as a veterinary surgeon. Moreover it is re- 
quired in this case, that the candidate has worked at 
least 8 weeks in the meat inspection of a large public 
slaughterhouse, standing under regular veterinary super- 
vision. 

(4). As a matter of principle, all inspection of meat 
be founded on sure scientific bases a. experiment 
rules, which should be agreed upon by an international 
understanding. 

(5) Inspection must be extended to all kinds of 
butcher’s meat and be introduced everywhere. It must 
include all beasts for the butcher and every kind of 


meat, that serves for human food and public use, 
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whether it be destined for public sale or private con- 
sumption. 

(6). The efficiency of meat inspection is only perfect 
in those places where public slaughterhouses exist to- 
gether with compulsory slaughter. On that account, 
their erection in as many communes as possible is ad- 
visable. 

(7). It is necessary for the inspection of fresh slaugh- 
tered meat coming from outside: 

(a) That the flesh of cattle and horses should be 
brought in at least in quarters, that of swine only in 
halves, and that of all other animals in an undivided 
state, and further, 

(6) That the most important of the internal crgins 
should be in natural connection with the meat. 

Fresh meat introduced from foreign countries is sub- 
ject to the same requirement. 

Preserved meat from foreign countries can only be 
imported if it is kept in a trustworthy and sanitar 
manner and its harmlessness can be affirmed wit 
certainty. 

(8) Meat authorised for consumption after inspection 
must rad marked in a proper manner (stamping, lead- 
ing, etc. 

(9) Meat yet to be harmless but of inferior quality 
must be sold under declaration at certain places, (Frei- 
banke) under the supervision of the authorities. 

(10 The introduction of a universal and compulso 
insurance for slaughter cattle under State control is 
urgently required in the interest of meat inspection and 
the stamping out of cattle diseases. 

(11) The results of meat inspection should be collected 
for scientific and economical purpose in statistics arranged 
on a definite plan, in which international uniformity 
should be aimed at. 


Section 5. The Prevention of Swine Epizootics. 

The reporters were Leclainche, Toulouse ; Lorentz, 
Darmstadt; Perroncito, Turin; Preuse, Danzig; Schutz, 
Berlin ; Ubele, Stuttgart. 

After discussion the following resolutions were 

(1) Infectious diseases of swine must be combatted 
separately, by veterinary - in such a way that swine 
lague and rouget should be dealt with on different 
ines. 

(2) The veterinary police regulations against swine 
plague should consist chiefly in the slaughter of sick 
pigs and in the disinfection of the infected yards. 

laughter is specially recommended in those districts, 
which are only temporarily infected with the plague. 

The various methods of preventive inoculation, which 
have not yet been. sufficiently tested in the case of either 
of these diseases, are only recommended for those dis- 
tricts in which the swine diseases have thoroughly estab- 
lished themselves. 

(3) In order to combat rouget among swine, besides 

€ general measures of sanitary police, it is to be 
recommended that all animals exposed to the contagion 
should be inoculated ; the invculation should take place 
under the surveillance of the veterinary police. 

Lastly, it is desirable that vaccination should be 
compulsory in places where rouget is constantly re- 
appearing. 


Section 6. The extension of Veterina 
€ reporters were: Dejive, Cureghem aux Brux- 
elles ; Kitt, Munchen; Malkmus, Hanover; Nocard, 
Alfort, Paris ; Nogulira, Lissaben ; Schutz, Berlin. 

fter discussion the following resolutions were 


Instruction 


(1) That the students of veterinary medicine ought to 
Possess a university certificate. 


(3) That the instruction be more of a practical nature. 

(4) That that the study of veterinary medicine ought 
to extend to all animals useful for Agriculture. 

(5) That it will be created in the veterinary schools of 
the sanitary institutes intended for the instruction and 
experimental study of etiology and prophylaxy of diseases 
and particularly of epizootics. 

(6) That the instruction of meat inspection requires 
a special instruction of a practical character in a public 
slaughterhouse. 


Section 7. Final results of the endeavours to fix a 
uniform Anatomical Nomenclature in Veterinary Surgery 

The drawing up of the nomenclature was undertaken 
by the following gentlemen :— 

Messrs. Miiller, Berlin ; Osteology and Syndesmology. 
Arloing, Lyons ; Myology. Large, Brussels ; The Diges- 
tive System. Sussdorf, Stuttgart ; Augiology. Schmaltz, 
Berlin ; Urino-genital System. Rubele, Berne ; Organs 
ot Sense. Martin, Zurich; Neurology. Kall, Buda- 
Pesth : Birds. 

The reporters Arloing, Lyons and Sussdorf, Stuttgart, 
submitted the following resolutions to the Congress :— 

“The 8th International Congress of Veterinary Medi- 
cine assembled at Baden-Baden decides to take as a basis 
for the anatomical nomenclature in Veterinary Medicine 
the names fixed by the commission appointed for this 
purpose. 

The Congress is prepared to print the names accepted 
by the Commission in the form which was accepted by 
the Antropotomists in the Congress of Bale.” 

The Congress resolved that the proposition of the 
Nomenclature Commission to publish a uniform ana- 
tomica]l nomenclature be agr to, using in the first 
place the 2,500 marks reserved for this purpose. Further 
needful amounts should either be requested from the 
veterinary societies or paid from the treasury of the 8th 
International Congress. 


Determination of time and place of the 8th Congress. 
It was resolved that :— 

The next Congress should be held in 1905 at Buda- 
Pest, and that the members of the 7th Congress, who 


came from the same city, should be entrusted with its 
organization. 


The inhabitants of the town of Baden had made ad- 
mirable arrangements for rendering the visit of the 
members of the Congress as enjoyable as possible. There 
was a grand concert each evening in the Curgarten, and 
on one of the evenings the gardens were beautifully 
illuminated. There was also a grand ball and banquet 
to which all members were invited. Further there were 
several excursions to various places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. 

In conclusion we desire to express our warmest thanks 
to the Association for sending us as delegates to such an 
important and interesting Congress. It is the first Con- 
gress at which English has been one of the official lan- 
guages, and we venture to hope that this new departure 
will be a precedent to be f»llowed at the next Congress, 
when we hope the Society will again send delegates as 
representatives when we feel certain that they will re- 
ceive the same cordial reception as we have. 


Signed— 
Henry J. Dawes, President. 
JoHN Matcotm, Hon. Secretary. 


Mr. BLaKEway proposed that the report be entered 
upon the minutes, which was seconded by Mr. Gooch 
and carried. 

Mr. Goocn also moved that the report be issued to the 
members of the Association. Not only had it been 
drawn up in very readable style, but it contained infor- 
mation which would be most useful for reference pur- 


(2) That i i 
duration of the studies to be at 
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Mr, TriGGER, as one who had attended the Congress, 
albeit in a private capacity, begged to second the motion. 
He observed, jocularly, that there was much interestin 
information anent the doings of their delegates, that h 
been judiciously suppressed. 

The motion was carried. , 

Mr. Onver thought they ought not to leave the subject 
without passing a vote of thanks to Messrs. Dawes an 
Malcolm for their attendance at the Congress. It was 
quite possible that they had derived a good deal of 
pleasure out of their visit as well as profit, but what 
most concerned them as an association was the fact that 
they had very ably represented the Association at an 
important, and in many respects a memorable 
gathering. 

Mr. CARLEss seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Presrpent and the Hon. Sec. both acknowledged 
the compliment in brief but appropriate terms. 


Tue Use or TUBERCULIN. 


This was the title of a paper which was to have been 
read by Mr. Hunting, but that gentleman wrote at the 
last moment intimating that important business, which 
he had not previously contemplated, prevented his’ 
attending. In his absence the paper was read by the 
Hon. Sec. 

Discussion. 


Mr. Goocn initiated a brief discussion on the paper. 
He agreed that tuberculin was the best diagnostic test, 
as in more than 90 per cent. of the cases he had experi- 
mented upon the result had been satisfactory. One of 
the cases that astonished him greatly was that of a 
shorthorn heifer that was to have been exhibited at 
Newark show. That heifer was the grand-daughter of a 
bull that had shown tuberculous symptoms five years 
previously, and upon testing her with tuberculin she re- 
acted. Although there were no outward signs of tuber- 
culosis, the owner consented to her being slaughtergd, 
and the post-mortem clearly betrayed its presence. How- 
ever, the tuberculin test was, in one sense, troublesome 
to the country practitioner. It was hard to find a man 
on a farm premises who could be trusted to take the 
temperature properly, and the result was that the prac- 
titioner must either remain there, at great expense to his 
client, or make constant journeys, at great inconvenience 
to himself. They were, however, principally handicap- 
ped by the fact that the Board of Agriculture had not 
assumed the right attitude in regard to the disease and 
its treatment. Tuberculous animals were driven out of 


a town only to be sold in the country districts, so that | 


the disease was being spread instead of eradicated. 

Mr. Otver said the subject, to his mind, only admit- 
ted of one opinion, and he entirely agreed with all that 
Mr. Hunting had said. He had an experience a fort- 
night ago which was worth recording. He was going to 
test a number of animals on a farm. It was excessively 
hot weather. He sent a pupil out tc take their tempera- 
ture, and he reported it to be 103°. He (the speaker) 
went himself to inject them, and in the meantime, he 
ought to mention, there was a fearful thunderstorm, yet 
the temperature of every animal but one was over 103. 
When tested, only 25 per cent. of the animals reacted. 
They were too much inclined to confine their study of 
tuberculosis to the bovine species, but as a matter of fact 
he had known it to be very prevalent among pigs. Their 
duty as veterinarians was clear, they ought to educate 
the public to the importance of the subject, and so, in 
course of time, persuade the Government of the necessity 
of taking remedial measures. 

Mr. Barrett, following up a remark by the previous 
speaker, said he had had cases of supposed swine fever, 


cattle, and he had concluded that the disease had been 
transmitted in that manner. It was certainly a point 
worth considering. 

Mr. CARLEsS very much regretted Mr. Hunting was 
not present, as he had looked forward to hearing him 
read his paper. His own experience of tuberculin had 
been most satisfactory. He had tested about 150 cattle, 


d|and in every case where he had been able to kill, the 


st mortem had confirmed the presence of tuberculosis. 
Te valued Mr. Gooch’s statement because it served to 
prove the doctrine of heredity in these matters. 

The Hon. Sec. shared in the general regret at the 
absence of Mr. Hunting, because he would have added 
materially to the discussion. It was a common practice 
with Mr. Hunting to leave facts out of his paper in order 
that their very absence might provoke comment. 
Personally, ke could not lay claim to a large experience 
on the subject. Altogether he had inoculated about 200 
animals and made a few post mortems. He was bound to 
say that every post mortem had been satisfactory, the 
reaction being completely verified. The tuberculin test 
was undoubtedly a great aid in Sognem. He had to 
examine a number of dairy cows in Birmingham, but it 
was chiefly for tuberculosis of the udder. There was one 
great difficulty with which they had to contend, and it 
could only be remedied by those in authority. It was 
this, that although they had power to remove a_tuber- 
culous animal from a cowshed within their jurisdiction, 
it was they had no power to say what should be done 
with it. The consequence was that an animal that was 
condemned in one city might be removed to another, and 
the danger tothe community was just the same as before. 
Better regulations were undoubtedly necessary. 

Mr. GREEN, Jun., said that cowkeepers in general were 
indifferent towards the subject. His father some six 
months ago issued a circular to the cowkeepers in Dudley 
informing them that they might have their cows tested 
free of cost, the local authority having undertaken to 
defray the expense. Up to the present moment his father 
had not hada single reply. 

Mr. Byner and Mr. Brooke having offered a few 
remarks, 

The PRESIDENT closed the discussion by expressing his 
thanks to Mr. Hunting for his admirable paper, and his 
regret at his inability to be present and read it himself. 
He added that the subject (as would be gathered from 
the report he had just submitted) was receiving very 
serious attention on the Continent, and he sincerely 
trusted that the authorities in England would also 
realise the importance of dealing firmly with what, after 
all, affected the health of the whole nation. He mov 
that the thanks of the Association be tendered to Mr. 
Hunting for his paper, and that that gentleman be 
asked to allow the same to be printed with the minutes 
of this meeting. 

Mr. Goocu seconded the motion, which was carried. 


Next PLace or MEETING. 


It was resolved, upon the motion of Mr. Gooch, 
seconded by Mr. Trigger, to hold the next quarterly 
meeting of the Association at Leicester. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the President for his services in the chair. 


J. Matcoum, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 


Rabies in South Wales. 


In consequence of an outbreak cf rabies in Pontardu- 
lais and neighbourhood, the Board of Agriculture intends 
shortly to apply the Muzzling Order to the whole of 


but which a post mortem had proved to be tuberculosis. 
On making inquiries, he had found that the pigs had 
been fed upon milk from what were known as “screw” 


Glamorganshire and parts of Carmarthenshire an 
| Breconshire.—-Morning Post. 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE PREVENTION oF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Abstract of the discussion on Mr. Dunstan’s paper at 
the meeting at Plymouth, August 2nd. 

The PRESIDENT : Gentlemen, you all have the papers 
in your possession, and the first for consideration is that 
of Tuberculosis. I have the greatest pleasure in calling 
upon Professor McFadyean to open the discussion. 

Professor JoHN McFapyEan: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: I may remind the Association that this 
is not the first occasion upon which we have discussed 
tuberculosis and its prevention, but I imagine that no- 
body here will object tc its reappearance on our agenda 
paper. Notwithstanding the great amount of attention 
that has been given to the subject during the last half 
century—-and more particularly during the last twenty 
years— it cannot by any means be said that our know- 
ledge regarding it is so complete as to make further dis- 
cussion superfluous or uninteresting. It is true that 
many points that were wont to be the subject of fierce 
dispute have now been relegated to the category of 
truths that are universally accepted, but there still re- 
main many points connected with this subject that are 
open to legitimate difference of opinion, as I have no 
doubt this discussion will prove. 

Mr. Dunstan says in the opening prune of his 
paper that tuberculosis of cattle is the most burning 
question of the day, not only to us as veterinary sur- 
geons, but to th2 medical profession, municipal and other 
public authorities, and the public generally. Now, I 
am not by any means going to say that tuberculosis is 
not a highly important subject ; but I am bound to say 
that when I read that it struck me there was an element 
of exaggeration about it, because it seems to imply that 
bovine tuberculosis transcends in importance every other 
disease, not only for veterinary surgeons, but also for 
stock owners, the medical profession, and the general 
public. Now, with your kind indulgence, I should like 
to devote a minute or two to examine the circumstances 
from which tuberculosis of cattle derives whatever im- 
portances it possesses. In the first place, tuberculosis of 
cattle has an undoubted economical importance. It is a 
disease that affects the health of our cattle ; kills some of 
them, and deteriorates the value of others. That is an 
importance which might be estimated or stated, if we 
were fully acquainted with it, in pounds, shillings and 
pence, but I am not aware where one can find any infor- 
mation upon which an estimate making any pretension 
to accuracy as to the extent of his loss could be based. 
Iam inclined to think, however, that the economical 
Importance of tuberculosis at the present time is some- 
times over estimated, distinctly exaggerated. From this 
point of view tuberculosis of cattle does not come into 
the same category at all as, for example, cattle plague or 
pleuro-pneumonia, because when these diseases were 
prevalent in this country visitations of them frequently 

rought individual farmers to the verge of ruin or even 
to actual bankruptcy. Now, so far as my information 
enables me to form an opinion, it leads me to think that 
the losses of farmers—-the actual money losses of farmers 
—from tuberculosis are seldom serious, except when 
there has been some gross neglect of such simple precau- 
tious in the way of prevention, as the removal of animals 
that are obviously ill and dying from the disease. If I 
4M wrong in this estimate then subsequent speakers will 
no doubt put me right. But before i leave that point 1 
cpould like to say that I want something more to prove 
the loss inflicted by tuverculosis on farmers and stuck- 
Owners than a mere reference to cases in which a very 


tuberculin test Asa matter of fact that is hardly an 
evidence that the owners of these animals have sustain 
loss or injury from the disease among their stock, be- 
cause I am quite sure it must have been the experience 
of a great many of the members here who have been em- 
ploying the tuberculin test that a stock-owner muy find, 
when he tests his animals, that he has 20 or 30 per cent. 
of them affected, and yet he may not have lost a single 
animal from tuberculosis, or ncticed any deterioration 
of their health in the preceding years. In fact, it is my 
opinion that a stuck-owner may have tuberculosis 
<7 his cattle for many years and sustain no loss 
at all. 

The second respect in which tuberculosis is an impor- 
tant disease is that it is communicable, and in all proba- 
bility is occasionally communicated to the human sub- 
ject—I mean that tuberculosis of cattle is communicable 
and in all probability is communicated sometimes to the 
human subject. But I think that here also it is necessa 
for one to guard against dropping into exaggeration. 
think 1 am justified in saying that in the past exaggera- 
tion has been freely indulged in by many of those who 
have sought to trace a connection between the human 
and the bovine disease. There never was, in my opinion, 
the slightest justification for the assertion that human 
phthisis frequently comes from the butcher’s shop. I 
think it is exceedingly doubtful whether any cases of 

ulmonary consumption in man, which is the rampant 
orm of tuberculosis in the human subject, ever origina- 
ted from bovine tuberculosis, and I think the evidence 
also justifies the opinion that at the most only a small 
roportion of the other forms of tuberculosis in man come 
rom either meat or milk. Quite recently an effort has 
been made to show that there is a rather close connec- 
tion between the use of tuberculous milk and one form 
of tuberculosis in the human subject, by examining the 
returns of the Registrar General with reference to deaths 
recorded under the head of tuberculosis. These returns 
appear to show that during the last fifty years there has 
been a very remarkable decline in those forms of tuber- 
culosis which are due to erial infection ; but that this 
decline has not extended to those forms of tuberculosis, 
notably to what is known as tabes mesenterica, which 
are generally ascribed to infection by way of the alimen- 
tary canal, and it has been sought to interpret these 
facts in this way. It is said that the reduction in the 
prevalence of the forms of tuberculosis due to erial in- 
fection is due to the great improvemerts which have been 
effected during the last fifty years in the hygiene of 
human habitations, such as improvements in lighting, 
drainage and ventilation, which naturally tend to dimin- 
ish pulmonary consumption. On the other hand it is 
contended that tuberculous milk is one of the main 
causes of tabes mesenterica, particularly in children, and 
that during the last tifty years there has been little or no 
decline in the prevalence of that form of the disease be- 
cause the improvements in hygiene to which I have just 
referred have not struck at this method of infection, and 
because it is said that at the present time and during 
recent years milk enters more largely than it used to 
into the dietary of young children. Now that sounds 
rather a formidable indictment of milk as a cause of 
tuberculosis. But I think there is one distinct flaw in 
the chain of evidence which it is thus attempted to 
forge, for when one comes to examine the statistics one 
finds that there has actually been a decline in the num- 
ber of cases of tabes mesenterica in children over a year ; 
that is to say, in children of one, two, and three years ot 
age there has been a decline in the number of cases of 
tabes recorded, and the increase has affected only chil- 
dren under 12 months old. Now that is nut what one 
would have expected if the consumption of tuberculous 
milk had been the main cause, or a main cause of con- 


arge percentage of animals were found to be affected 
with the disease when the stock was subjected to the 


— of the bowels in the human subject, because I 
think everybody will admit that at the present time, as 
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well as in the past, milk enters more largely into the 
dietary of children in the second year than during the 
first, and if anybody denies that, I still should be inclined 
to say that the statistics do not establish a close connec- 
tion between tuberculous milk and tabes mesenterica, 
because even if milk were as largely used during the 
first as during the second year of childhood one would 
expect that a considerable number of children infected 
during the first year would survive over the age of 
twelve months, and thus swell the statistics of the second 
year. 
But somebody may say, does all this mean that there 
is no connection at all between tuberculosis of cattle and 
human tuberculosis? By no means. I think nobody 
who has examined the evidence can doubt that products 
derived from tuberculous animals must occasionally be 
the cause of the disease of the same name in human 
beings. It is no use, in order to discredit such a view, 
to call for precise evidence, because even if anyone of us 
were infected with tuberculosis by eating a piece of in- 
fected meat, or drinking tuberculous milk, in view of the 
long period of incubation, and the manifold risks of in- 
fection from human sources to which we are all exposed, it 
would be next to impossible for us to point to the actual 
time or agent of infection. But although I think that 
too much importance is still attached to tuberculous 
milk as a cause of human tuberculosis, [ maintain that 
there is evidence tu show that there isa distinct menace 
to human health existing at the present time through 
the prevalence of tuberculosis among cattle. We know 
that in almost every part of the kingdom milk contain- 
ing tubercle bacilli is occasionally being sold. In many 
places it is being sold more than occasionally. We can- 
not trace the effect of that milk directly to human be- 
ings, but we know that whenever we get hold of such 
milk and test it we find it possessed of the most deadly 
properties, and there appears to be no escape from the 
conclusion that it must be affecting a certain proportign 
of human beings. 

_ [come in the next place to notice what is the most 
interesting part of Mr. Dunstan’s Paper, the part which 
deals with the measures appropriate to prevention. Mr. 
Dunstan arranges his suggestions with regard to preven- 
tion under the head of the so-called legislative and 
voluntary measures. The legislative methods are 
arranged on page 59 of the papers. But when one comes 
to examine the so-called legislative measures, one finds 
for the most part they are not compulsory, but are 
optional, and as I understand them, the Government is 
merely to advise that the measures which are supposed 
to be appropriate should be followed. 

That at any rate applies to the use of tuberculin. But 
compulsory notification and immediate slaughter of 
animals clinically tuberculous are to be insisted upon. I 
am very thankful that it is not the business of the person 
who has to open a discussion to construct a scheme to 
take the place of one upon which he is prepared to offer 
destructive citicism. Although I have, in common with 
many other members here, given a good deal of thought 
to the subject of tuberculosis, Iam not prepared to 
formulate a scheme for the stamping out of tubercu- 
losis. It would be, perhaps, going too far to say that it 
would be impossible, within a brief period of years, to 
exterminate tuberculosis amoung cattle, but I think there 
is ample justification for the statement that having re- 
gard to the cost, the extermination of the disease within 
the near future is practically impossible. I should object 
to the application of Mr. Dunstan’s scheme of legisla- 
tion, because I believe it would be enormously costly 
and the results obtained would not be at all in propor- 
tion to the amount of money expended. Mr. Dunstan 
suggests the general use of tuberculin. Now, has any- 

y taken a pencil and sat down fora few moments and 
calculated what it would cost to test all the animals in 
this country with tuberculin, even once? It would cost 


half a million. I will say one or two words more 
arding the methods which Mr. Dunstan recognises as- 
voluntary. 

The first of these is that the owner should test the 
whole herd for tuberculosis, and put all those which re- 
act into a separate herd and feed off for slaughter as 
quickly as possible. I think it would be very difficult 
toimprove upon that. I think that is a distinct im- 
provement upon what is generally known in this country 
as the Danish plan, which consisted in testing the 
animals, making a partition in the cow shed, and puttin 


not re-act on the other, and continuing to milk the cows 
for years, gradually working them out. I think it is 
better, although probably it sometimes involves a greater 
initial sacrifice, to get rid of the animals as soon as 

ssible for butchers’ purposes. In the second place 
Mir. Dunstan advised that the test should be repeated 
yearly. Now, I do not think that the repetition of the 
test once 1n 12 months is enough, and experience has 
shown that the stock-owner who thinks that he can by 
one application of the tuberculin test, followed by the 
prompt separatiun of those that re-act, exterminate the 
disease, will be disappointed. I think it is an all im- 

rtant point in connection with the use of the tubercu- 
in test that it should be repeated within a few months 
of its first application, because although tuberculin is a 
test of marvellous reliability it would be a distinct exag- 
geration to say that it is perfect. It is not infallible, 
and when one testsa large number of animals in most 
cases I think probably one or two affected animals are 
left in the herd after one has separated those that re- 
acted. Inother words, occasionally when one tests a 
large stock of animals with tuberculin there are some 
already affected which will not react. If these are left 
in the stock for twelve months that gives ample time for 
infection of a very large proportion of the animals that 
are healthy. It is, I think, a-point of great importance 
to know that if a stockowner wishes to absolutely ex- 
terminate the disease he must repeat the test on the 
non-acting animals within three months, and after 
that, if he is wise, he will repeat the test not yearly, but 
half yearly. 

Then Mr. Dunstan says that the milk from all panting 
cows is to be sterilised and used for feeding calves an 
pigs. I am not prepared to go as far as Mr. Dunstan 
does in that respect. I feel it would be useless to offer 
such advice to farmers in the meantime, because how is 
a farmer who makes this sacrifice to compete in the 
market with his neighbour who makes no such sacrifice ! 
That is to say, the one farmer tests his cattle and sacri- 


'fices 20 or 30 per cent. of his cows—because the sale to 


a butcher involves some sacrifice—and he resolves that 
for the future he will sell only milk from cows that do 
not react to tuberculin. How is he then to compete in 
the market with the owner who keeps 20 per cent. to 30 
per cent. of his animals tuberculous? The answer is 
that at the present time he cannot compete. By and 
by, pormans, e will be able to compete, when we have 
awakened public opinion to such a pitch that the milk 
consumer will demand to have milk with a guarantee 
— it comes from animals that do not react to tuber- 
culin. 

The last point upon which I should like to touch is 
this. I have rather deprecated the interference of the 
State up to the present time with tuberculosis of cattle. 
1 think it would be hupeless on the part of the Board of 
Agriculture to attempt to exterminate tuberculosis by 
following the lines that were successful with other 
diseases, such as pleuro-pneumonia and cattle plague. 

But I should not like to sit down without saying that 
I think enough has not been done, and enough is not 


being done, to deal with tuberculosis in the direction of 
lessening the risk to which human beings are at present 
exposed from the sale of tuberculous milk. ‘As many of 


those which re-acted on one side, and those which did 
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you are doubtless aware, an order was issued during the 
course of the present year amending the Dairies, Cow- 
sheds, and Milkshops Order so as to give local authori- 
ties power to deal with cows affected with tuberculosis of 
the udder. Now, that isa step in the right direction, 
but it by no means goes far enough, because the power 
conferred by that Order relates only to animals that are 
kept within the district of the local authority, and it is 
an exceedingly poor protection for large cities, such as 
London, which derive their milk supply mainly from 
outside sources. So I think that what the public should 
agitate for is an extension of that power, so that a local 
authority may be able to deal with the milk sold within 
its district, and to deal with the owner of the cows provi- 
ding such milk, no matter where those cows are kept. 
Such powers as these have been sought for, and I believe 
obtained, during the present session of Parliament by 
one or two large cities in England—Manchester and 
Leeds, I think. Another extension of the law that 


ought to be insisted upon is that owners of cows with | 


tuberculous udders ought to be compelled to notify. At 
the present time notification is not compulsory. I think 
that owners ought also to be compelled to notify symp- 
toms of tuberculosis of any sort in a cow that is giving 
milk. [ do not think that the Board of Agriculture 
should insist on the slaughter of these animals, at any 
rate I do not think it would be wise to grant compensa- 
tion. At the present time almost the only losses experi- 
enced by cattle owners through tuberculosis occurring 
among their stock are those which result from keeping 
on, long after they ought to be killed or otherwise dis- 
pa of, animals obviously affected with tuberculosis. 

f you are going to offer compensation to a man for a 
cow that is dying from tuberculosis you will remove 
almost the only incentive that he has at the present 
time to take measures to get rid of the disease. 

Principal WrLt1aMs (Edinburgh): Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I did not intend to speak upon this subject, 
but there are one or two observations made by Professor 
M’Fadyean which I cannot allow to pass. In the first 
place he stated at the end of his address that the cattle 
owners suffer no loss from tuberculosis. I think it was 
quite distinct—“ there is no loss.” I confess that the 
loss by absolute death is small. There are cattle owners 
who are sufficiently ignorant to allow their cows to be- 
come piners, and sendin, of course, they lose the value, 
except of the skin. But owners now and then have 
cattle slaughtered when they are in apparently good con- 
dition, and so far as the condition of the cattle goes, 
there is no great loss to the ultimate disposers of those 
carcases. For example, a cow is worth £20, we will say, 
at the time of calving and she is milked for the better 
part of a year or soand she is then getting dry. As is 
the custom in the dairies in all parts of the country I 
have been to, that cow then is sold. She does not give 
enough milk to give a profit and she is sold as a fat cow. 
What will that cow fetch in the market? She has cost 
£20. I distinctly say she will make about £12 or per- 
haps £14. [ put a loss upon that cow of, say, £6. What 
is that due to? Simply to the fact that the butcher is 
afraid to give a sound price. Butchers tell me, particu- 
larly butchers that buy cows, that if they get one out of 
three to pass the meat inspector they can live. If they 
get two out of three they make a profit. Take the City 
of Edinburgh, where these cows fetch large prices when 
newly calved, but when fat the butchers’ people are 
afraid to buy them and consequently they go down to at 
least a third in value. Is not that loss due to tubercu- 

osis? I think it isa very great loss. I remember the 

time when a cow could be bought for £15 or £20 and 

milked for 12 months, and sold for as much money or 
more. I keep a cow, and my average loss is £6 to £8 on 

€very cow I buy, simply because when she is sold the 
uyer is afraid she may have tuberculosis. 


Then there is another matter—and I am rather sur- 
prised that Professor M’Fadyean should have come here 
and appeared before us as the special pleader for a 
cowardly Government. I say that the Government of 
this country should do its very best to suppress tubercu- 
losis, but instead of that it has done nothing, and that 
supineness on the part of the Government has been sup- 
ported here to-day by the Principal of a Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London. Iam surprised atit. I think on 
this subject we should strengthen the hands of our own 
profession first of all with Local Bodies such as Town 
Councils and so on, instruct the population of this 
country, and enlighten them upon the importance of the 
abolition of bovine tuberculosis if possible. I do not 
think there is any impossibility in it. Bang has gone a 
long way in throwing light on this question, and if we 
follow the lines of Bang the loss will not be very great. 
We combated rinderpest, we abolished pleuro-pneu- 
monia and we suppressed foot-and-mouth disease. 
firmly believe we can do the same with tuberculosis. and 
I trust to see the day when that belief will be on the 
way to realisation. 

There is no doubt milk is a source of very great 
danger. Professor M’Fadyean made as light as possible 
of it, but I say it is a source of great danger, proved by 
experience. My own experience tells me that in towns 
the number of tuberculous cattle is something enormous; 
30 per cent. is a very common standard. ope to see 
the day when a reasonable attempt will be made to sup- 
press tuberculosis. The Government should not lie 
down and sleep upon a question which is of the 
greatest importance to the stockowner and to the public 
generally. 

Mr. JamMEs McGavin : You will pardon me, Sir, if I rise 
immediately after two such eminent men as Professor 
M’Fadyean and Principal Williams. I do nut put m 
self in a position of equality with them, but I maton A 
like on this occasion, as it is a very important one and 
as this society is a very important society, to remind 
the members that views expressed here will reach the 
sac: and that they will expect guidance from us. 

ope that people who give their ideas at this society to- 
day will be really careful in what they say, because we 
have to educate the public, and when we have educated 
them enough to see the danger that arises from tubercu- 
losis then legislation cannot be longer evaded. We all 
want pure milk. How are we alltoget it? I was down 
in Cornwall last week and I saw a gentlemen who keeps 
a superior herd of Jersey cattle. That herd has been 
tested by a Veterinary Surgeon and the cattle are now 
pronounced free from tuberculosis. He gets a penny a 
quart for his milk above any uther man in the district, 
because he guarantees that milk to come from cows free 
from tuberculosis. When once the public know they are 
getting such a thing they will be willing to pay for it. 
If aman wishes for a new cow where is he to get it free 
from tuberculosis unless people are educated? If we 
can influence the people by this meeting or by any other 
meeting to demand education with regard to tubercu- 
losis, I believe we should do a great thing. I should like 
those who have had some practice in the testing of 
animals to give their opinion to-day as to whether abor- 
tion is produced by inoculation or not. I should be glad 
if you who have had experience in this matter will 
kindly give it to us to-day. 

Mr. Lukes: You will excuse me sir if [take up your 
time for a few minutes. I come from the little State of 


| Massachusetts where we have had a great deal to do with 


tuberculosis. We first of all had a discussion in our 
newspapers and people got educated to understand that 
milk from tuberculous cows was dangerous to human 
beings. The people got stirred up until at last the legis- 
Jature was bound to take a hand in it. About five years 
ago the Legislature appointed a Cattle Commission. 
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There was a head Commissioner and four other Com- 
missioners for the State and they had assistants. We 
had no compulsory inoculation it was all voluntary, but 
people found that if they had a clean bill of health for 
their cows and had their milk guaranteed pure and free 
from tuberculosis, they could get an increase in the price 
of their milk. I examined a herd of 68 milk cows for 
a man and found 21 in the 68 diseased. When we have 
a cow that is diseased it means compulsory slaughter 
and the cow has to be buried—not eaten under any con- 
sideration. Our Legislature a sum of 
money, | think half-a-million dollars, for the payment 
of these cattle. They paid one-half the value of the 
condemned cows at first, and as the fund got a little bit 
low they dropped from a half to one-third. Two years 
ago the old Legislature went out and we had a new lot 
of men in. They did not see the way clear to help the 
farmers and they cut off the appropriation altogether. 
Now we have not got any payment for the cows that are 
diseased, but there is compulsory slaughter. The farmer 
is bound to kill cows that are found diseased after being 
tested for tuberculosis and for that he gets no recom- 
pense whatever. 

Dr. Cuttps: My chief reason, sir, for rising is to enter 
my protest against the reactionary remarks which have 
heen put before ns with regard to the exaggeration of our 
ideas concerning the ratio of Tabes Mesenterica to milk 
supply. I qnite agree with Professor M’Fadyean that 
there has been exaggeration. That we must expect in 
all advances of scientific knowledge. We have exagger- 
ation in one direction and then exaggeration perhaps in 
the other. I do not feel prepared to enter the list with 
so eminent an authority as Prcfessor M’Fadyean, nor am 
{ armed with my proper equipment of figures, which he, 
of course, has at the end of his tongue. He has given 
all of us matter to go home and think about, and before 
I really enter into the lists with him I should like to 
look up the statistics on the subject. But, so far as my 
recollection carries me with regard to this question o 
Tabes Mesenterica and milk supply, it has been shown 
that on the whole, while there has been a steady decrease 
in pulmonary phthisis, there has not been a correspond- 
ing decrease in Tabes Mesenterica in this country during 
the last 40 or 50 years. But it has also been shown that 
the incidence of tabes mesenterica corresponds almost 
precisely with what we may call the milk drinking age 
of childhood, that it begins generally to increase—I speak 
only from memory, and [ hope Professor M’Fadyean will 
not be severe on me if | am not quite correct—some- 
where after the third month of infant life, and then in- 
creases steadily up to the end of the first and even of the 
second year. Practically the great incidence of tabes 
mesenterica, through which disease in England and 
Wales alone we lose something like 7,000 children every 

ear, continues up to the age of about the 5th year of 

ife. Out of the children that die of tabes mesenterica 
nearly all of them die before they are 5 years old. The 
increase in the mortality begins after the period in 
which cow’s milk begins to be substituted for the 
mother’s milk, and reaches its maximum, as far as I 
remember, about the end of the second year. Professor 
M’Fadyean has alluded to some facts which I think were 
brought forward specially by Sir Richard Thorne Thorne 
with regard to the increase of tabes mesenterica at a 
certain period, viz., in the first year of existence. Tabes 
mesenterica has increased practically something like 25 
r cent. during the period in which the mother’s milk 
as been most freely discarded and cow’s milk substi- 
tuted. Of course these facts by themselves are not 
convincing, but they are strong evidence of the possible 
relation between tabes mesenterica and the drinking of 
infected cow’smilk. Then I wouldask Professor M’Fadyean 
first to remember how specially common the presence of the 
bacillus in the cow’s milk is. Look at the evidence of 
the last year or two, not only that tuberculosis is com- 


mon in cattle and especially agg, nee but how fre- 
uently it is present in the milk. The results published, 
or instance, at Manchester and Liverpool are most 
startling. The most startling of all were the results 
obtained by Professor Kanthack just shortly before his 
death, at Cambridge, where from examination of 16 
samples of milk he found that more than 50 ad cent. 
contained virulent tubercle bacilli. It was shown by 
the Royal Commission through their experiments that 
the tubercle bacilli in the cow’s milk are particularl 
virulent. It was shown that calves, etc. fed on this mil 


became tuberculous. A priord, seeing that 
tu 


rcle bacilli are so commonly present in our milk 
supply, we should expect that victims would result. It 
is a most important thing in an authoritative Association 
like this that the public should not be influenced either 
one way or the other to come to wrong conclusions. 
Therefore I hope to hear something more said about the 
subject of tabes mesenterica. I should like to express 
the gratification I feel as a medica] man for the note 
which you struck, sir, when you spoke of the co-opera- 
tion of the medical profession with the veterinary pro- 
fession. I think we have, so to speak, a new era dawn- 
ing before us in that direction, and that we may hope to 
see the co-operation of the veterinary profession greatly 
aid the members of the medical profession in their efforts 
for the prevention of disease. There is one other point. 
As a student of public health I was greatly pleased to 
hear you, sir, lay such emphasis on systematic inspection. 
That is what I myself have always strongly advocated 
in preference, for instance, to protection by methods of 
analysis and so forth. I thank you gentlemen for 
listening to me so courteously. 

(To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


LIVE STOCK RETURNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is issued by the Board of Agriculture 
as to live stock in Great Britain for 1899, and compari- 
son with previous years :— 


Live Srocx. 1899 1898 1897 


| No. No. No. 

Cows and Heifersin Milk or 

in Calf .-| 2,671,260) 2,587,190 2,532,379 
Other Cattle :—2 years and | 

ubove -| 1,341,310 1,381,595, 1,323,230 


»  lyearand under 2 1,388,511) 1,345,844 1.360.741 


Under lyear’...| 1,394,639) 1,307,735 1,284,147 
| 


Total of Cattle 6,795,720) 6,622,364 6,500,497 
Ewes kept for Breeding. ./10,460,837/10,137,932 10,006,697 
Other sheep:—l year and 
above ..| 6,040,600) 6,203,858 6,219,001 
»  Underlyear  ../10,736,227 10,401,404 10,114,742 


Total of Sheep. . 27,237,664|26,743,194 26,340,440 


Sows kept for Breeding ..| 375,911 362,200 334,244 
Other Pigs os ..| 2,247,902) 2,089,395 2,008,058 


2,620,813) 2,451,595) 2,342,308 


Total of Pigs 


Qutbreak of Glanders in Edinburgh. 


The Magistrates, as the Local Authority of Edinburgh 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts, had a meeting 
on August 31st, when they had under consideration an 
outbreak of glanders which had occurred in one of @ 
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group of stables at Murray Street, Cross Causeway. It 
appears that a few weeks ago the first outbreak took 
me and three horses were destroyed. Two horses in 
an adjoining stable have now shown signs of the disease, 
and the magistrates have also ordered them to be des- 
troyed, and have taken steps to, as far as possible, dis- 
infect the stables and remove all risk of contagion.— 
Dundee Advertiser 


BOMBAY VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The falling off in the attendance at the Government 
Veterinary College must not be taken as an indication 
of the declining popularity of that institution or as show- 
ing a want of appreciation on the part of the public. 
During the past year two hundred students applied for 
admission, but the recrudesence of plague frightened 
them away, and instead of two hundred, only eight 
solitary students were added to the Books. Notwith- 
standing limited numbers the students had no restriction 
of opportunities for study, the consequence being a larger 

roportion of successes at the examinations. Un- 
the demand for veterinary graduates has not 
been very brisk, no local boards having made new ap- 
pointments. But Veterinary-Major Mills questions the 
contention that the a does not supply the demands 
made on it, and asserts that graduates from the College 
have refused employment only when the offers made to 
them were inadequate as regards emoluments. His 
Excellency the Governor in Council, in reviewing Major 
Mill’s report, says it is difficult to form a decided opinion 
on this matter, but it is obviously undesirable that 
passed meu of the College should fail to obtain employ- 
ment which should be the more readily secured to them 
by the fact that the scope of the Bombay College is 
higher than that of any similar institution in India.— 
Bombay Gazette. 


HINTS ON THE DIAGNOSIS OF RABIES BY A 
TRAVELLING INSPECTOR. 


A correspondent writes :— 


“That the diagnosis of a disease like rabies, the mani- 
festations of which are characterised as protean by per- 
haps the greatest authority on the malady, should present 
no difficulties to a travelling inspector is not perhaps 
much to be wondered at. What should astonish one, 
however, is that this marvellous diagnostic acumen 
Should be assogiated with such wonderful words—“ pre- 
destined ” is good.” 


RaBIEes IN WALES. 


Captain MacIlwaine, the inspector appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture to investigate the outbreak of 
rabies in South Wales, has been staying at the Park 
Hotel, Cardiff, with Mr. Munro, a colleague. 

On Wednesday night a Western Mail representative 
called at the hotel, and found both gentlemen perusing 
an infinity of documents, and deeply engrossed in the 
inquiry they have in hand. Captain MaclIlwaine was 
again willing to communicate. He said that since the 

ontardulais cases the heads of five or six dogs had 

n transmitted to London for inoculation experiments, 
conducted by the veterinary officers of the Board, and 
three or four weeks must elapse before the results of the 
‘€xperiments could be definitely ascertained. In conver- 
sama Captain MacIlwaine dropped hints which, to 
icilitate his work, and in the interests of the public, 
should be plainly stated. For instance, rabies is a 
disease that runs its predestined course. It may lay 


dormant for six months, or even twelve. Then, the 
symptoms are always the same—first, the hiding of the 
canine for several days from the light, with other ab- 
normal eccentricities, and then the marching or “on 
tramp stage,” which supersedes, and is a forerunner of 
death, and in that stage a bite from the affected animal 
communicates the disease. From this statement of 
facts the inference is infallibily deduced that if a person 
has been bitten, and the dog that bites lives for a week, 
then there is absolutely no fear of rabies being communi- 
cated. The inspector, in further conversation, said he 
wished to publicly testify his appreciation of the cordial 
asssistance tendered by the local authorities, both of the 
borough of Cardiff and the county of Glamorgan, who 
had assisted in so many ways, The Captain leaves Car- 
diff this (Thursday) morning for Swansea, Neath, Brecon, 
and Carmarthen. 

(If this travelling inspector is properly reported it is a 
disgrace to a Department to send him about without a 
veterinary surgeon.—Eb.] 


— 


Masons as Meat Inspectors! 


“Pro Bono Publico” writing to the Editor of The 
Meat Trades’ Journal, says: “ At last meeting of the 
Keighley Town Council the Health Committee appointed 
a mason as assistant sanitary inspector to inspect mea 
fish, fruit, vegetables, etc. Councillor Newton aske 
what special qualification this mason had for the ae 
The Mayor (Alderman C. H. Foulds), in reply, said: ‘I 
think you will find that this man will soon pick up the 
requisite knowledge, and that he will answer our re- 
quirements.’ Would Mr. Chaplin, of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, think so? Are the orders, suggestions and 
recommendations of the Local Government Board of any 
use ? Let our traders look at the Brighouse and Scar- 
borough cases, where inspectors such as this man have 
squandered large sums of the ratepayers’ money, besides 
ruining many an honest tradesman. 


Where Toll is Paid in Horseshoes. 


One of the quaintest survivals of olden times is to be 
found in the custom of paying tolls which still exists at 
Oakham Castle, in this week’s Home Magazine. The 
toll demanded is a horseshoe, which, however, can only 
be claimed from peers of the realm who may happen to 
pass through the quiet, drowsy little market town of 
Oakham. There is in the castle a unique collection of 
horseshoes which have been collected in tolls since the 
twelfth century. The Lord of the manor to-day is Mr. 
G..H. Finch, M.P., and the toll now takes the form of 
gilded shoes with the name of the donor printed thereon 
surmounted by the proper coronets pertaining to the 
ranks of those paying toll. 

There are at the present time over 130 horseshoes 
hanging upon the walls of the chapel attached: to the 
castle, the names and dates on several of them being 

uite undecipherable. The Prince of Wales and the 

uke of Connaught, on the occasion of their visit to the 
Earl and Countess of Lonsdale at Barleythorpe Hall in 
1895, presented additions to the unique collection. The 
latest have been made by the Earl of Ilchester, the Earl 
of Carrington, and the Earl of Onslow, who sent a new 
horsehoe, richly decorated, bearing the inscription, 
“William Hillier, Fourth Earl of Onslow,” Another 
nobleman, who was drivinga tandem through the town 
a short time ago, was called upon for the customary shoe. 
When it arrived it was found to be of pure gold and 
beautifully chased, and is now one of the most interest- 
ing objects in the collection. 
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The “ Ringing” of Sheep Dogs. 


Andrew Elliott and Lancelot Jopson, of Skelton, were 
charged before the Carlisle magistrates with ill-treating 
a dog by ringing it. The evidence of the inspector of 
the R.S.P.C.A. was that he found a sheep 
to Elliot with a piece of copper wire run through its 
nose. Elliott stated that Jopson, who was a blacksmith, 
had put the wire through the dog’s nose to prevent it 
biting sheep. The animal was suffering great pain. In 
cross-examination, the inspector said the only proper wa 
to keep a dog from biting sheep was to muzzle it. It 
was necessary to ring bulls and pigs, but it was not 
necessary to ring dogs. The solicitor for the defence 
contended that the only effectual way to cure a dog of the 
habit of biting sheep was to ring it or to snap its tusks. 
Muzzling was effectual while the muzzle was on, but as 
soon as it was taken off the dog would go back to its old 
habits. The bench fined Elliott 5s and costs, and dis- 
missed the case against Jopson, he having placed the 
ring through the dog’s nose at Skelton, which is outside 
the jurisdiction of the Court.—Meat Trades’ Journal. 


Death from Anthrax. 


Another death from anthrax has occurred at Worces- 
ter. Joseph Clarke, aged 18, employed at Webh’s horse- 
hair factory, has died in the infirmary through putting 
his fingers to a slight sore after handling horsehair im- 
ported from abroad. This is the third death from anth- 
rax which has recently occurred.— The Times. 


Personal. 


Mr. Jno. A. W. Dotuar has received a Diploma of 
Honour of the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography. He has also been elected as Honora 
President of the Veterinary Section for the tenth meet= 
ing which takes place in Paris next year. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


ANIMALS IN Motion (Chapman and Hall). 

Mr. Eadweard Mnybridge some years ago published 
an elaborate work on the subject entitled “ Animal Loco- 
motion,” in 11 folio volumes, containing more than 
20,000 figures of moving men, women. children, beas 
and birds in 781 photo-engravings. A selected series 
the most important plates contained in the original 
work has now been published by Mr. Muybridge ina 
volume entitled as above and described as “ An electro- 
photographic investigation of consecutive phases of 
animal progressive movements. On the value of these 
“consecutive phases” to the art student, Mr. Muybridge 
says : “Should certain phases of the movement be con- 
sidered of sufficient naturally artistic value to permit of 
their being copied without derogation to artistic effect, 
it is unnecessay to say it is not for that purpose they are 
published ; their mission is simply to furnish a guide to 
the laws which control animal movements, and to show 
how those movements are effected,” and then goes on to 
recommend the student, after having noted carefully the 
consecutive phases of some act of progressive motion 
to put the book on one side and to seek his im- 

ression of that motion from the animal itself. It 
1s not unlikely, that the student will by this time be 

‘convinced that the concrete facts of animal locomotion 
can be ideally reproduced without offence to the canons 
of art, or sacrifice of the truth of nature.” Unfortunately 


ciation of the artistic side of Mr. Muybridge’s work 
rarely seems to be pursued by the popular delineators of 
animals in motion. These hasty artists seldom seem to 
understand that what the human eye sees, or rather 
what the human mind perceives, is never what any one 
of the cameras in Mr. Muybridge’s battery represents. 
A completed act of visual perception requires a period of 
time, brief in itself, but far longer than most of Mr. 
Muybridge’s individual exposures, which in some cases: 
occupied no more than the hundredth part of a second. 
For instance, on plate 119 are given “ Some phases in the 
motion of a horse trotting at a high rate of speed.” In 
each of these phases the spokes of the wheels stand out 
sharp and distinct—an effect which is quite different from: 
the impression produced on the human eye by wheels in 
such rapid motiod. Now, if the artist tries to reproduce 
any one of these phases as it stands he produces a result 
quite inconsistent with visual fact. Between the visual 
fact and the individual photographic impression there is 


position of a series of instantaneous impressions, eac of 
which is too rapid for distinct perception. The photo- 
graphic effect is a transcript of one of these impressions 
artificially isolated from the rest, but never so isolated 
in a natural and normal act of perception. Hence the 
artist who takes one or another of Mr. Muybridge’s- 
photographs for his model is often less true to nature 
than one who tries to reproduce what he actually sees. 
Mr. Muybridge tells us that his investigations were sug- 


while trotting having all four of his feet at any portion 
of his stride simultaneously free from contact with the 
ground. The controversy appears to be as old as the 
ancient Egyptians, and probably no appeal to visual per- 
ception could ever have settled it. The camera settles it 


fact. And yet, if an artist draws a trotting horse with 


ry | all his four feet off the ground at once he runs the risk 


of representing something which is by no means certain 
that the unassisted human eye ever saw or ever can see. 
—The Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ASSISTANTS AND “ LOCUMS.” 
ir, 


Apropos of the remarks lately made in The Veterinary 
Record re increased pay for locum tenens and assistants 
generally, allow me to say there is much room for im- 
provement in the conduct of many of those gentlemen 
who offer themselves in that capacity. A friend not 
long since engaged a locum tenens, whilst on his_holi- 
days, and this individual was unnecessarily careful as to 
the punctuality of his attendance at meal time, to the 
inconvenience of the clients, and he was as devoid of 
tact as Ireland if of snakes, since they were banished.— 
lam, yours faithfully, 

Farr Puay. 


Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED :— Messrs. 
R. J. Dawson. “Fairplay,” “Cyclop.” The Here ord Jrnl. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, a0 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers containing facts of interest 


_Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers not necessarily for publication. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 


this synthetic process, which is essential to a due appre- 


Road, S.W., 


no necessary resemblance. The visual fact is the super-— 


gested by a controversy as to the possibilit y of a horse 


at once in the affirmative as a matter of demonstrable 
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